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TWO VIEWS OF EDUCATION 

Poets, according to Horace, may have any one of three ends 
in view : they may aim to instruct, or to entertain, or at once to 
profit and delight. What of teachers? — for they in a sense are 
poets, that is, literally, makers ; not makers of verse, to be sure, 
or of fiction in words, but makers of character and moulders of 
intellect by the instrumentality of pleasure and pain, their prin- 
cipal tools. If their means are pain and pleasure, censure and 
praise, have they also two main purposes, or is the final object 
of education always one and the same ? The chief end of educa- 
tion, I take it, must be allied to the chief end of man ; and this, 
in the words of the Catechism, is "to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever." There we have, as it seems, a double aim — not pre- 
cisely Horatian, but reminding us of his distinction. A good 
education may therefore be defined as one which leads us to 
glorify the right things and to enjoy the right things in the right 
measure ; for in truth when we discover what a man really en- 
joys and what he deems profitable and praiseworthy, we know 
his inmost nature and the essential effect of all his training. 
What, for example, do the sponsors for the new Rockefeller sys- 
tem of education deem glorious, and in what do they delight? 

I have dwelt, not by accident but intentionally, upon these 
several pairs of terms — instruction and entertainment, profit and 
delight, pain and pleasure, censure and praise, glorification and 
enjoyment ; I would gladly add other examples — the old and 
the new, tradition and the present, a fixed curriculum and free 
choice, and discipline and content — upon which the follow- 
ing remarks may directly or indirectly bear; for my subject 
is "Two Views of Education," and I would fain believe that 
these two views are fairly comprehensive, that they include 
the opposite opinions, however disguised or transmuted, under- 
lying the most varied discussions of pedagogical theory and 
practice. Meanwhile we shall do well to remember that for 
every pair of opposites there is commonly a third or intermedi- 
ate term to be found, as the dictum of Horace on poets might 
easily suggest In fact, our topic is not adequately described 
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until we call it "Two Views of Education, and a Tertium Quid"; 
for neither view completely reckons with the contradictions in 
human nature — at once the best thing and the worst with which 
we are immediately acquainted. 

The two views in question are as old as humanity, and as 
young ; as ancient as the Greeks, and as modern ; as remote as 
the Old Testament, and as near as the New ; they belong quite 
as much to America as to Europe. Both are traditional, and 
like tradition itself they are, properly speaking, neither old nor 
new but eternal. We might therefore illustrate them in many 
ways and from many sources; but I shall select as represen- 
tative of these opposite views two men who belong to the 
modern Protestant tradition, rather than the ancient classical, or 
the mediaeval Catholic. Both men are associated with demo- 
cratic rather than monarchical institutions ; both are connected 
in our minds with republican Switzerland and the Protestant 
city of Geneva. For good or ill, the influence of each has been 
powerful, as it has been obvious, upon the education of Prot- 
estant America. The two main educational tendencies in our 
country may be fitly designated if we link one with the name 
of John Calvin and the doctrine of human depravity, and the 
other with that of Jean Jacques Rousseau and his belief, as 
he expressed it, in the original goodness of man. I invite 
the reader's attention first to the Calvinistic doctrine of orig- 
inal sin. 

In Europe, and hence in America, the influence of Calvin is 
prior, and now might almost seem to have run its course. He 
was born in the year 1 509, two centuries before Rousseau — not, 
like Rousseau, at Geneva. However, during his relatively brief 
career (for he died at the age of fifty-five) he was mainly active 
there ; and from Geneva the effect of his life and learning spread 
through the countries of the Reformation, for example, to Scot- 
land, and thence to the American colonies. Thus the rigorous 
classical tradition of Princeton may easily be traced to him. But 
in general, of course, we are right in identifying the type of 
learning and the view of life which once prevailed throughout 
our Eastern colleges with the ideals of Calvin, even though these 
ideals were shared by other leaders of the Reformation. 
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For him and his followers the taint of sin is in every man and 

woman : — 

In Adam's fall we sinned all, 

as the New England Primer has it. The whole man is infected. 
The natural process of generation is evil ; the babe in the womb 
is guilty ; each and every infant born into the world is a sinner, 
subject to the power of the devil and under condemnation of the 
law of God unless the badness ingrained is driven out with a 
scourge. Education, therefore, cannot be purely delightful. To 
teach is not to please, and to profit is not to entertain. The na- 
tive motions of the individual soul toward glory and delight lead 
straight to self-assertion and self-enjoyment. They must be 
killed ; for learning means self-mortification in order that we may 
glorify and enjoy in the right fashion. 

The doctrine of original sin finds no great favor in America 
at the present time among so-called persons of cultivation. For 
that matter, sin itself is not a word to argue with, as are heredity, 
environment, and so on. The belief in the doctrine is supposed 
to rest upon a way of interpreting the story of the fall, in Gen- 
esis, which is no longer countenanced. That story, we are told, 
represents, not literal but poetical truth; the Church Fathers 
themselves for the most part treated it as allegory. But after 
all, interpret that story as we may, it corresponds to something 
in human nature ; the notion that we come into the world with 
evil tendencies is borne out by the inner experience of every one 
of us. Call the thing by whatever name we like, what Calvin 
termed original sin represents an ultimate element in human life. 
It is, accordingly, something to which the honest educator dare 
not shut his eyes. Let him strive to render his teaching as posi- 
tive and constructive as may be, he must yet be prepared to be 
negative and to act in a destructive manner when the occasion 
shows the need. He must make the pupil learn how to deny 
himself, and we have never seen this accomplished in a living 
human being without the infliction of pain, whether mental or 
physical, or both. There is, then, something to be said for the 
Calvinistic mode of education. For one thing, beginning with 
Calvin himself it produced many scholars of wide and deep 
learning. 
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Not least among these was Milton. The great poet of the 
Reformation well exemplifies what may be expected of the tradi- 
tional rigor in teaching and studying the classics under the best 
of circumstances. It is true, in his tractate Of Education he 
clearly recognizes the desirability of introducing an element of 
pleasure in education, and the need, not of forced but of "will- 
ing" obedience on the side of the student. But in his own ex- 
ceedingly effective practice as schoolmaster he did not follow the 
principle of "reading without tears." Aubrey says of him that 
"he took his sister's two sons, Edward and John Philips, the 
first ten, the other nine years of age, and in a year's time made 
them capable of interpreting a Latin author at sight, . . . and 
within three years they went through the best of Latin and 
Greek poets." The biographer adds: "As he was severe on one 
hand, so he was most familiar and free in his conversation to 
those to whom most sour in his way of education." Indeed, it 
is said that his first wife left his house in part because she 
could not endure the cries of distress from the pupils. To adapt 
his own words, what with mild and effectual persuasions, and 
what with the intimation of some fear, but chiefly by his own 
example, he kept them plying hard and daily until they knew the 
chief and necessary rules of good Latin Grammar, and shortly 
had them reading the authors of works on agriculture, Cato, 
Varro, and Columella — "for the matter is most easy, and if the 
language be difficult, so much the better, it is not a difficulty 
above their years." Doubtless he would have failed in giving 
boys the ability to read (not to puzzle out) Latin in a year, or to 
do as well with Greek in another, had there been no sourness in 
his procedure. 

I might go on to show how the tradition thus ennobled in the 
hands of Milton held sway, in teaching that was not always 
equally successful, throughout Protestant Europe and America 
well into the nineteenth century. Under less competent teach- 
ers, of course, the pupils did not learn to interpret Greek and 
Latin with ease ; and the plan of driving out the old Adam by 
forcing him to grind gerunds no ; doubt led to many an abuse. 
Nor can we defend a study of language that does not quickly 
lead to the free communication of ideas from the author to the 
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reader. At the same time we must not forget that virtually all 
the culture we had in America during the formative years of the 
Republic was essentially classical, essentially Calvinistic, and in 
the last analysis centred in the doctrine of original sin. Even 
to-day, the stronghold of the old classical type of education is 
the South, in the sections where the stricter forms of Protes- 
tantism still maintain their integrity and where parental au- 
thority has not relaxed. 

Somewhat more than a century and a half after the death of 
Calvin, there was born at Geneva, in the year 1712, a child 
whose mother died in giving him birth, and whose irresponsible 
father allowed him to grow up without a semblance of discipline. 
This boy soon found himself in conflict with the traditions of 
his native city; his entire life might be described as a long re- 
bellion against society as he found it, and against the education 
by which society is formed. Himself undisciplined and self- 
educated (which means to some extent badly educated), in time 
he became known as a writer on the practice of education. 
Whether we give the credit to Rousseau himself for the ideas 
which have circulated as his and which his native eloquence 
rendered intelligible to the masses, or whether he gave utterance 
to beliefs which were common property in his age, is imma- 
terial. We are amply justified in associating with his name a 
conception of human nature diametrically opposed to that main- 
tained by Calvin, which we may term the doctrine of original 
goodness. With it goes a corresponding theory of education. 

Coming from the hand of the Author of all things, contends 
Rousseau, the child, like every other part of creation, is good ; 
whereas in the hands of man everything degenerates. The de- 
pravity we observe in those about us is not inborn ; it arises 
from the first contact of the individual, a vicious contact, with 
his kind. From this first depravity all others come in succes- 
sion; the entire moral order is changed and natural feeling is 
extinguished in all hearts. Do you wish, then, that the child 
shall preserve his original form ? Help him to preserve it from 
the moment he enters the world. As soon as he is born take 
possession of him, and do not let him go until he is a man. The 
Author of nature has given children an active principle, but in 
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a state of nature He leaves them with little power to indulge it 
to their own injury. But no sooner do those about the child 
permit him to regard them as the instruments of his will, whom 
he can set in motion, than he uses them in following his own in- 
clination. In this way he becomes disagreeable, tyrannical, im- 
perious, perverse, unruly; a development, not arising from a 
natural spirit of domination, but creating such a spirit. The 
child, then, in the main, must be treated in such fashion that he 
seems to be left to himself. Our pedantic mania for instructing 
constantly leads us to teach children what they can learn far bet- 
ter for themselves, and to lose sight of what we alone can teach 
them. What, then, must be thought of that barbarous educa- 
tion which sacrifices the present to an uncertain future, loads 
the child with every description of fetters, and begins, by mak- 
ing him wretched, to prepare for him some far-away indefinite 
happiness he may never enjoy ? 

It is no concern of ours to explain away the inconsistencies in 
these sentiments from Rousseau's Entile. We need not ask 
why, if the natural inclination is always good in all men to begin 
with, the inevitable result should be that in the hands of man 
all things, including his own children, degenerate. Nor are 
we bound to reflect how it comes about that Rousseau, whose 
general tendency was inimical to Christianity and whose life 
was far from a model for the Christian, should nevertheless on 
occasion draw close to the utterances of Christ respecting chil- 
dren and the necessity of our becoming like them. We are 
simply dealing with the ideas of Rousseau as he published them 
and as a subsequent generation of educational theorists received 
them. The child, in his view, is a child of God, and is there- 
fore good. If we free his inborn tendency from hindrances 
nature will do the rest. The teacher is simply the power that 
affords nature a chance of which nature will gladly avail itself. 
In general, under the scheme of Rousseau the child is to escape 
censure ; he is not to do anything because it is traditional ; he is 
to live in the present, not forced to perform actions with a view 
to his subsequent welfare ; his studies are not fixed, he is free 
to choose what he will learn ; he knows nothing of discipline. In 
this arrangement, obviously, to teach is to please, and to profit 
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is to furnish harmless entertainment. The chief end of man is 
present glory and enjoyment. If the child reads at all, let him 
read without tears. But so far as I know, it is not recorded that 
Rousseau ever actually taught a living individual to accomplish 
anything, much less to read Latin or Greek in either one year 
or more; and, if pushed to extremes, we should have to admit 
that on the whole he was not well educated enough to be both 
happy and useful, always promoting and relishing the highest 
and best things in life. To employ the words of Milton, on "a 
complete and generous education," Rousseau was never fitted 
"to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war." Yet it would be 
idle to maintain that his reflections are without value. On the 
contrary, if I am not mistaken, few of us would find it diffi- 
cult not to assent in some measure to the truth of most of his 
contentions. 

At all events, America at large has found it impossible not to 
assent to them. And the history of American education, as we 
can see by a glance at the change which occurred in the last fifty 
years of the nineteenth century, has meant a gradual movement 
away from the ideals of Calvin and the Protestant Reformation 
toward those of Rousseau and the French Revolution. We have 
come to aim less at ultimate improvement and more at immediate 
satisfaction. Not discipline but content is the watchword. We 
are not to trouble ourselves and our students with what is old, 
difficult, unnatural, and far-away, when we and they crave what 
is new, easy, natural, and close at hand. The chief end of man is 
to make a living and to adapt himself comfortably to his environ- 
ment. Let him know the objects that lie about him — and this 
means, we may say, not the books of permanent value (though 
libraries existing at this very moment are full of them, so that 
they are always a part of our environment), but the geology of 
his native region, and the latest number of the Outlook or the 
Review of Reviews. Strangely enough, no one objects to the 
study of geological strata near in point of space but in point of 
time many thousand years more remote than the Greeks and 
Romans ; but indeed our theorists on education tell us to occupy 
ourselves with our neighbor and with proximate interests before 
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they give us any answer to the question, "Who is my neigh- 
bor?" — though the answer, as in the parable, is generally not 
the one that first occurs to the casual observer. The Republic of 
Plato and the Ethics of Aristotle have, after all, been neighbors 
to more well-educated minds than ever the Outlook or the Review 
of Reviews will be. Furthermore, remembering that Plutarch 
formed an inspiring item in the surroundings of the young 
Rousseau, one is tempted to recall that Emile was to be reared 
not in a chance but in a carefully selected environment; the 
principle might involve the removal of any given book or pam- 
phlet from his clutch and the substitution of "The Lives of the 
noble Grecians and Romans, compared together by that grave 
learned Philosopher and Historiographer" of Chaeronea. In the 
type of pedagogy inspired by Rousseau the accidental circum- 
stances and the natural leaning one betrays at the outset count 
as the determining factors in one's instruction. And so in our 
time we study English, French, and German, and, newest of all, 
Spanish, since the peoples seem to be our neighbors ; and we do 
this to the disadvantage of Greek and Latin, good Samaritans 
able and willing to care for the boy who is wounded in the head 
by ignorance. So also we have the elective system in place of a 
fixed curriculum, with lectures to listen to instead of recitations 
to make, so that our students know more about taking pleasures 
than about taking pains ; and we educate them for the first ten 
years of life after they leave school, rather than (to quote Rous- 
seau again) "for some far-away indefinite happiness they may 
never enjoy." We will educate our boy for the chief end of 
man if you do not put the end too far ahead. But why not go 
at least as far as the pagan Plato, and train our youth with a 
view to their activities at the age of fifty ? 

It seems reasonable to believe, however, that the pendulum 
has again begun to swing the other way. An excess of rigor and 
inelasticity in education is likely to be followed by a period of 
greater freedom; and again, when liberty of choice runs into 
wild license, the natural good sense of mankind will reassert the 
principles of moderation and restraint. If the cause of discipline 
and the classics suffered more and more in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, it would appear that a reaction has already 
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set in during the first decades of the twentieth. For unlimited 
choice in studies we have a well-marked tendency to substitute 
groups of studies and fixed conditions within the group. And 
though theorists declaim against the recognition of formal dis- 
cipline in the schools, here and there the nation shows signs of 
welcome to a universal military service as a means of inculcating 
punctuality, obedience, and the love of order in a lax and care- 
less generation. The complaint of business men that the college 
graduate has done what he likes so long that he has no power 
to do what he ought has brought the faculties, trustees, and 
even the alumni of universities to consider ways and means 
of improving scholarship. At least one of our colleges, Amherst, 
has definitely announced its intention of returning to ancient 
ways in the direction of rigor and of Greek and Latin — a mo- 
tion, let us say, toward the glory of God and perpetual felicity. 
We might go on to note other signs of a better time to come ; for 
instance the resentment aroused throughout the country by the 
interference of the Rockefeller millions in favor of a shallow 
kind of education which we were about to discard ; or the herald- 
ing by ex-President Eliot of a type of belief, or unbelief, the 
"new religion," so called, which has, like the free elective sys- 
tem, already had its little day and been found wanting. If the 
reaction against these things is already in motion as an under- 
current, calling attention to them will only serve to hasten its 
progress. 

But it would never do to imply that the belief in the natural 
goodness of man is wholly misplaced, or that the notion of uni- 
versal human depravity is the sole, and an adequate, basis for 
the practice of teaching. What we need to insist on is this : In 
educating man we have to deal with him as he is, neither an 
angel nor yet a demon. Those who have to do with children, 
even with infants, know that there is a conflict from the outset 
between good and evil in the human heart. The child, and man- 
kind, are, we know not how, at once originally good and origi- 
nally sinful. 1 The process of educating man does mean elimi- 
nating the original sin and setting free the original goodness 

1 See the myth of the soul in the Phadrus of Plato. 
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that constitute his heritage. It makes no difference at what 
stage we meet him, so long as he is not fully educated; in the 
long run the first time we come in contact with the individual, 
whether immediately after birth, or before or after adolescence, 
or whenever it may be, we have to reckon with a contradiction 
in his very nature. Nevertheless this nature is not dual but 
one. Life itself is full of contradictions, irreconcilable in the 
abstract, which are somehow unified and even harmonized in 
practice. Now the reconciliation is effected by an art which is 
an imitation and fulfilment of life and which is likewise contra- 
dictory in itself; for the artist — the poet, or painter, or musi- 
cian — is a conscious and self-restraining workman, knowing 
what he does and directing his own action even while he gives 
way to the creative impulse; so that in some inexplicable man- 
ner he is both conscious and unconscious at one and the same 
time. In fact, successful art, like successful life, is the syste- 
matic regulation of irregular impulse for the attainment of a 
predetermined end. 

In the art of education, then, we have what looks like a double 
task, and yet is a single one. It is our function as teachers in 
some way to say with Calvin crude impulse is bad, and with 
Rousseau crude impulse is good. We must know how to kill it, 
and even in the act of doing so to make it live again. The 
teacher must be a kind of fate to his pupil, and at the same time 
must bestow upon him the supreme good gift of free will. Pain, 
the thwarting and crossing of inclination, discipline, unintelligi- 
ble hardship, cannot be omitted even from the earliest stages of 
a preparation for life, for in life every individual is certain to 
meet each and all of them ; nor can their opposites be omitted. 
The original sin of the individual must be scourged and purged 
away ; his original goodness must be cherished and encouraged. 
We have to recognize and harmonize the contradictory views of 
a Rousseau and a Calvin both. 

There is, as it were, a third view, comprehending and recon- 
ciling the other two and free from the excess or defect of either. 
This we may find, as Aristotle found each several virtue, in the 
mean between two extremes. Thus courage was for him an in- 
termediate state between cowardice and rashness, being neither 
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of these, and yet in a sense partaking of the nature of both, since 
the brave man is both cautious and bold ; and so on throughout 
the list of human virtues as he knew them. Similarly in teach- 
ing we must strive to reach the golden mean. We cannot do 
away with the notion of discipline; we cannot ignore an ulti- 
mate something in human nature which defies the lure of gentle 
persuasion and the promise of enjoyment — a something for which 
no better name can be found than "original sin," a something 
very close to the real nature of the individual. Call it what you 
will, it is there, and the teacher must deal successfully with it 
or fail in his effort to benefit the pupil. Nor, on the other hand, 
can we neglect the assistance of the native impulses of the hu- 
man heart. Between constant rigor and constant yielding in the 
treatment of inclination lies the virtue of the teacher. 

But we observe that the Aristotelian mean never lies precisely 
midway between the two extremes. It is always nearer to one 
of them than to the other — as courage has a greater resemblance 
to rashness than to cowardice. In practice, accordingly, we 
must drag ourselves away from the extreme to which we natur- 
ally tend and struggle toward its opposite. The rash man is 
exceptional ; most of us are by nature cowardly, and must attain 
to a measure of courage by aiming at boldness. Are we, then, 
in the matter of education to aim at severity or at softness ? 
Must we seek to provide discipline, or to arouse interest in con- 
tent? Are we to direct our efforts toward the eradication of 
original sin, otherwise letting nature have her way, or toward 
the positive inculcation of excellence, keeping the pupil active 
in useful and noble pursuits and allowing the evil in his nature 
to die for want of exercise ? 

Perhaps the answers would vary in different periods of history, 
for different periods in the life of the pupil, with different pupils, 
and with different teachers. 

No doubt the excessive drudgery of much of the older classi- 
cal training was not sufficiently tempered by a desire to enlist a 
willing obedience in the pupil through legitimate appeals to his 
curiosity and emotions. If so, the time-honored formal drill, 
blind to the surpassing interest and beauty in the tale of Ulysses, 
brought its own penalty; just as a pernicious abuse in the sub- 
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sequent elective system in studies bids fair to bring down de- 
struction upon its own head. A given period in education must 
be studied as a whole; its guardians may be called on to inter- 
fere with its drift toward a vicious extreme. 

Again, in the life of the pupil there is a time for the inflic- 
tion of less pain and a time for the infliction of more. Yet 
tender plants are not the worse for a little pruning. With 
allowance for the occasional exceptionally delicate flower the 
judicious teacher will not permit young America, even in the 
kindergarten, to fancy itself in a world devoid of shock. The 
most successful teacher of infants I happen to know about 
was Susanna Wesley, the mother of nineteen children, two of 
whom, John and Charles, became eminent, and afford an easy 
comparison with Rousseau or his Emile. In later years (July 
24, 1732) she wrote to her son John as follows: — 

Dear Son: — According to your desire, I have collected 
the principal rules I observed in educating my family. 

The children were always put into a regular method of 
living, in such things as they were capable of, from their 

birth When turned a year old (and some before) 

they were taught to fear the rod and cry softly, by which 
means they escaped abundance of correction which they 
might otherwise have had ; and that most odious noise of 
the crying of children was rarely heard in the house, but the 
family usually lived in as much quietness as if there had not 
been a child among them. 

As soon as they were grown^pretty strong they were con- 
fined to three meals a day. At dinner their little table and 
chairs were set by ours, where they could be overlooked; 
and they were suffered to eat and drink (small beer) as much 
as they would, but not to call for anything. If they wanted 
aught they used to whisper to the maid that attended them, 
who came and spake to me; and as soon as they could 
handle a knife and fork they were set to our table. They 
were never suffered to choose their meat, but always made 

to eat such things as were provided for the family 

Nor were they suffered to go into the^kitchen to ask any- 
thing of the servants when they were at meat; if it was 
known they did so, they were certainly beat, and the ser- 
vants severely reprimanded. At six, as soon as family 
prayer was over, they had their supper; at seven the maid 
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washed them, and beginning at the youngest, she undressed 
and got them all to bed by eight, at which time she left 
them in their several rooms awake, for there was no such 
thing allowed of in our house as sitting by a child till it fell 
asleep. 

In order to form the minds of children, the first thing to 
be done is to conquer their will and bring them to an obe- 
dient temper. To inform the understanding is a work of 
time, and must with children proceed by slow degrees, as 
they are able to bear it; but the subjecting the will is a 
thing that must be done at once, and the sooner the better; 
for by neglecting timely correction they will contract a stub- 
bornness and obstinacy which are hardly ever after conquered, 
and never without using such severity as would be as painful 
to me as to the child. In the esteem of the world they pass 
for kind and indulgent whom I call cruel parents, who per- 
mit their children to get habits which they know must be 
afterwards broken. Nay, some are so stupidly fond as in 
sport to teach their children to do things which in a while 
after they have severely beaten them for doing. When a 
child is corrected it must be conquered, and this will be no 
hard matter to do, if it be not grown headstrong by too 
much indulgence. And when the will of a child is totally 
subdued, and it is brought to revere and stand in awe of its 
parents, then a great many childish follies and inadverten- 
cies may be passed by. Some should be overlooked and 
taken no notice of, and others mildly reproved ; but no wil- 
ful transgression ought ever to be forgiven children without 
chastisement less or more, as the nature and circumstances 
of the case may require. I insist on the conquering of the 
will of children betimes, because this is the only strong and 
rational foundation of a religious education, without which 
both precept and example will be ineffectual. But when this 
is thoroughly done, then a child is capable of being governed 
by the reason and piety of its parents till its own under- 
standing comes to maturity, and the principles of religion 
have taken root in the mind. . . . 

Our children were taught, as soon as they could speak, 
the Lord's prayer, which they were made to say at rising 
and at bedtime constantly; to which, as they grew bigger, 
were added a short prayer for their parents, and some col- 
lects, a short catechism, and some portion of Scriptures, as 
their memories could bear. They were very early made to 
distinguish the Sabbath from other days, before they could 
well speak or go. They were as soon taught to be still at 
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family prayers, and to ask a blessing immediately after, 
which they used to do by signs, before they could kneel or 
speak. 

They were quickly made to understand they might have 
nothing they cried for, and instructed to speak handsomely 
for what they wanted. They were not suffered to ask even 
the lowest servant for aught without saying "Pray give me 
such a thing"; and the servant was chid if she ever let 
them omit that word. 

Taking God's name in vain, cursing and swearing, pro- 
fanity, obscenity, rude, ill-bred names, were never heard 
among them ; nor were they ever permitted to call each other 
by their proper names without the addition of "brother" or 
"sister." 

There was no such thing as loud playing or talking al- 
lowed of, but every one was kept close to business for the 
six hours of school. And it is almost incredible what may 
be taught a child in a quarter of a year by a vigorous appli- 
cation, if it have but a tolerable capacity and good health. 
Kezzy excepted, all could read better in that time than the 
most of women can do as long as they live. 

Again, the individual teacher must consider himself and his 
own tendency, and if he be convicted of sin must strive 
toward the opposite pole in an attempt to become a virtuous 
master of his art and craft. Does he harp immoderately on the 
rudiments of diction and grammar and never bring his pupils to 
think of Latin as a means of communication between intelligent 
human beings ? Do these pupils halt and stumble through four, 
or it may be six, books of the Aineid without ever discovering 
how the whole great epic works out at the end ? Do they toil 
through some hundred lines of the Odyssey, unaware that the en- 
tire story is in fact the most captivating romance that could pos- 
sibly fall into their hands? In a word, does the teacher see to it 
that the values of little things (and I do not underrate their 
value) are properly subordinated to the values of great ? 

But leaving the possible differences in the needs of other times, 
and the probable differences of tendency among individuals, 
what shall we say of the general need in American education at 
present ? Do we err on the side of too much or too little sever- 
ity in dealing with the inborn and acquired inclinations of our 
charges? Who will contend that as a nation we are rigorous 
enough in our demands upon students ? I do not mean that we 
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are not asking or permitting them to do too many things, since 
the very multiplicity of studies in our scheme of general edu- 
cation savors of laxness and not of rigor. But what has be- 
come of the training that will lead a boy or a girl to take pains ? 
I know there are schools where the intellectual discipline is 
effective. But in general have we not lost sight of the truth 
that the subjects we teach are a means and not an end ; that by 
aiming to produce character we succeed better in instilling 
knowledge? Is it any longer the common belief that the promis- 
ing youth is the one who, to speak in terms of Plato, will endure 
the lower, immediate pain for the sake of the higher, ultimate 
satisfaction ? who delights in meeting and overcoming difficulty 
in the things of the mind? who will take up his cross daily with 
gladness and endure it with joy for the sake of the crown gleam- 
ing in the distance ? who will glorify the humble toil and will 
enjoy the high reward in prospect ? 

We need more of the spirit of Calvin and less of the spirit of 
Rousseau in American education. When the nation has been 
tending to excess in one direction, the educational leader will 
not try to drive it into a greater excess of the same kind ; he will 
help, where he can, to restore the golden mean. All honor, then, 
to the teachers of the ancient classics. They constantly plead 
for those studies which in former years have proved themselves 
capable of furnishing the discipline that preserves the intellec- 
tual life of the nation. They are not misled by superficial dis- 
tinctions between the old and the new, the near and the remote, 
for, being nourished on the literatures of Greece and Rome, 
from which the chaff has been blown away and of which the 
wheat alone remains, they hold fast to the permanent and the 
essential irrespective of time and place. 

Yet we cannot return to a former age save in imagination. If 
it be true that, to be well educated, we must be born again and 
must become as little children, nevertheless we cannot actually 
reenter the womb of time and again be little children. The 
study of the ancient classics can never again be what it was be- 
fore the advent in the curriculum of English and the modern 
Continental languages and literatures. But it can be more than 
ever it was in the past if the teachers of all the humanities will 
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cooperate in handing on the tradition, not of words but of ideas. 
If classical culture is to perform its proper function in American 
life, we must not simply give heed to the mint, the anise, and 
the cummin of diction and syntax, neglecting weightier matters, 
such as the meaning of a work of literary art as a whole. We 
may glorify the detail only as a means to the enjoyment of the 
entire masterpiece. 

But, after all, it is for the teachers of the classics to tell us 
moderns, us teachers of English, French, and German, what to 
do. It is our place to encourage them, and theirs to admonish 
us. It is for them to insist that in literary and linguistic studies 
we should give more of our time to what is lasting, and less to 
what is transient — more to the works of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
and Lessing, than to Storm's Immensee, Gerstacker's Germels- 
hausen, Heyse's U Arrabbiata, Baumbach's Das Habichtsfritu- 
lein, Leander's Trdumereien, and Arnold's Fritz auf Ferien; 
more to the works of Corneille, Pascal, Boileau, Moliere, Racine, 
and Bossuet, than to Brunot's Le Tour de la France par deux 
Enfants, Malot's Sans Famille, Saintine's Picciola, Enault's 
Chien du Capitaine, Hal^vy's L'Abbe Constantin, and La Brete's 
Mon Oncle et mon Cure. Let us not contend that contemporary 
literature has no place in the curriculum but let us say that its 
place is very limited, since only a small fraction of it will sur- 
vive, and prove useful in the future. The Greek and Latin 
authors, as we have them, leave no room for an altogether faulty 
choice of subject-matter in a teacher with an inclination toward 
the trivial. It is for devotees of the classics to insist that we 
pay more attention to the ideas of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton than to those of the Outlook and the Review 
of Reviews ; and more to the educational theory and practice of 
Milton — a great writer, a successful teacher, and perhaps the 
best-read man of modern times — than to the shallow and ephem- 
eral speculations of those who have never thought out the rela- 
tion of the past ten days, or weeks, or years, to the vast remain- 
der of human experience. It is for them to insist also, with 
Milton, that "though a linguist should pride himself to have all 
the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them, as well as the words and lexi- 
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cons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect 
only." It is for students of Greek and Latin to insist that there 
is no "discipline" without the acquisition of "content," nor any 
true acquisition of content without strict adherence to the letter. 
Is it not their own Horace who finally teaches and pleases both 
in one? Is it not he and his master Plato who unite precept 
and illuminating example in such fashion as to convince us that 
no lasting pleasure is unprofitable and no true learning ulti- 
mately unpleasant? "The labor we delight in physics pain." 

The frequent reference to Milton's tractate Of Education 
throughout this discussion has not been undesigned. The work 
makes more profitable reading than our current pedagogy, or, as 
he well knew, the current pedagogy of his own day. I only wish 
that words of mine might cause many teachers in the land to 
take its wise precepts and sound philosophy to heart. We may 
without impropriety think of the author as a follower of Calvin — 
so are we all, in a sense ; but he was not so in any narrow fashion. 
We might, on some grounds, regard him as a precursor of Rous- 
seau. Certainly in the tractate, as elsewhere, he rises above the 
level of dogmatism and empiricism to a conception of a higher 
expediency, in physical, mental, and spiritual training, not far 
short of the highest. If he errs at all, he does so in ways that 
cannot harm any one in our generation. In trying to suggest an 
ideal by approaching it from either side, we may use him as an 
illustration of one aspect rather than the other ; but he actually 
approximates the ideal more nearly than any one writing in the 
present day. Need I explain that I have in mind the Christian 
ideal of education ? This is the education that gives a man abso- 
lute power over himself — the power to lay down one's life and the 
power to take it up again, that is to say, complete capacity both 
negative and positive. It enables the individual to treat his 
neighbor as well as himself, and himself as well as his neighbor; 
to flee from pain or to face it; to reject pleasure or to accept 
it ; to offer his face for a second blow from an enemy or to chas- 
tise a friend — or to forgive a wife or a brother ; to follow a line 
of conduct in steadfastness or to take up another with the swift- 
ness of lightning; to be both flexible and inflexible; to bring 
forth out of his treasure things new and old. In education, as 
Milton knew, the emphasis will commonly lie upon one side 
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more than the other; more upon duty to one's neighbor, less 
upon duty to oneself, or the true balance will not be struck; 
more upon facing pain and rejecting pleasure, and upon stead- 
fastness of aim, than upon their opposites. Need I add that the 
stress will be more upon the tradition of the last twenty-five 
centuries and less upon the tradition of the last twenty-five 
years ; more upon training in the classical languages and litera- 
tures and less upon training in French and German ; more upon 
discipline in a higher sense and less upon "content" in a lower? 
Let me illustrate. Is it not better to learn a few passages of 
Homer, Virgil, and the New Testament by heart than to read 
the contents of the Sunday newspaper ? 

We have heard of late, from persons whose names will be for- 
gotten in a very little while, that discipline is of very little value. 
In opposition to this superficial view I venture to quote another 
passage from an author whose name will be remembered, and 
whose words will be listened to so long as the English language 
shall be intelligible to educated men, — Milton, On the Reason of 
Church Government: — 

There is not that thing in the world of more grave and 
urgent importance, throughout the whole life of man, than 
is discipline. What need I instance? He that hath read 
with judgment of nations and commonwealths, of cities and 
camps, of peace and war, sea and land, will readily agree 
that the flourishing and decaying of all civil societies, all 
the moments and turnings of human occasions, are moved 
to and fro as upon the axle of discipline. So that whatso- 
ever power or sway in mortal things weaker men have attrib- 
uted to fortune, I durst with more confidence (the honor of 
Divine Providence ever saved) ascribe either to the vigor or 
the slackness of discipline. Nor is there any sociable per- 
fection in this life, civil or sacred, that can be above dis- 
cipline; but she is that which with her musical cords* pre- 
serves and holds all the parts thereof together. . . . And 
certainly discipline is not only the removal of disorder, but, 
if any visible shape can be given to divine things, the very 
visible shape and image of virtue ; whereby she is not only 
seen in the regular gestures and motions of her heavenly 
paces as she walks, but also makes the harmony of her voice 
audible to mortal ears. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

* Milton plays on the word, which in his orthography is equivalent to 
chords. 



